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Memorabilia. 








E Antiquaries Journal for this month 

gives us the Anniversary Address de- 
livered by the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Sir Charles Peers, last St. 
George’s Day. The principal part of it is 
the account of the antiquities of Cyprus. 
Remains from the Greek and the Roman 


occupations of the island are still to be found | 


there, and Sir Charles tells us that a system- 
ati¢ clearing of the great forum at Salamis 
(now but the site of a city) would make of 
the desolate heaps a monument worthy of any 
country. But it is its later, its Christian, 
history which in the numerous churches, 
Orthodox and Latin, makes the real attrac- 
tio and glory of Cyprus. Among several 
descriptions both of the churches in general 
and of individual examples the most in- 
teresting, as one would expect, is that of 
Famagusta. There are some enlightening 
remarks on the liveliness of inspiration to 
be discovereed in the wall-paintings, follow- 
ing as they do the highly instructed Byzant- 
ine tradition; it is surprising, as well as 
most satisfactory, to learn that so many of 
these have survived, not altogether badly, 
the storms and vicissitudes of centuries. 
Most of our readers will have examined the 
view of Famagusta from the air which 
appeared in The Times of July 19—associated 
with one or two other photographs, and with 
the strong letter supporting Sir Charles 
Peers’s report on the condition of ancient 
buildings in Cyprus with urgent appeal for 
funds towards their preservation before it is 
too late. Several of them, which could be 
made safe for sums varying from £100 to 
£2,000, are brought specially to notice— 
among them the Lusignan palace of St. 
Hilarion near Kyrenia, and the thirteenth 
century Premonstratensian Abbey of Bella 
Pais, The signatories of the letter point to 
what the Italians have done at Rhodes; the 
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French in Syria; the Americans at Sta. 
Sophia. We cannot believe that the 
treasures of Cyprus, in British hands, will 
long be left to ruin and decay. 


THE June number of The Library—the 

Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society—opens with Mr. A. T. P. Byles’s dis- 
cussion of ‘ Caxton as a Man of Letters,’ in 
which an interesting point is Caxton’s posi- 
tion in that continuity of English prose of 
| which Professor Chambers some two years 
| ago first made the general company of 
| students of English definitely aware. Mr. 
| Byles is inclined to place Caxton in another 
| line of tradition from that destined most 
| obviously to prevail—yet one not to be 
| altogether relegated to the place of tributary. 
| We wonder whether further investigation of 





the religious literature which carried down 
the main stream will not show that it ob- 
| tained a wider circulation than it is now 
| assumed to have had. 

An interesting paper, both bibliographic- 
ally and biographically, is the account o‘ 
‘ Elizabeth Grymeston and her Miscellanea’ 
—this being a little book of moral and 
spiritual advice, drawn from many sources 
and put together with a rather skilful free- 
dom in the use of the material, for the 
benefit of her son when the author was near- 
ing her end. A very youthful marriage 
which, since her husband long after it 
enjoyed a fellowship at Cambridge, seems 
to have been kept secret for years, and some 
connection with Catholics and recusancy, as 
well as her evidently well-cultivated mind 
make Elizabeth rather an unusually attrac- 
tive figure, so that we should be glad to know 
more of her. Her maiden name was Bernye; 
her writings reveal that her mother cherished 
‘‘virulent’’ wrath against her (which may 
may have been aroused by his father’s disposi- 
tion of the family property, which was to pass 
over a grandson and come to the Grymes- 
tons); she had died before the first edition of 
her book was published in 1604. The book is 
| now very rare, but before being sunk in for- 
| getfulness had reached a fourth edition. 


| THE July number of Science Progress con- 

tains three or four papers which readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ will probably enjoy; thus: 
Dr. Seward’s ‘An Extinct Malayan Flora 
in England ’; Mr. Philip Lake’s ‘ The Rivers 
of Wales and their connection with the 
Thames’; Mr. F, J. Scrase’s ‘ Modern Seis- 
mology,’ and Dr. James Kendall’s ‘ Elements 
Old and New.’ In the last of these we have 
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the curious observation that modern chemis- 
try may be divided into four main periods, 
in each of which one of the four familiar 
“‘elements,’’ fire, air, earth and water, has 
predominated. The “‘ fire period ’’ corres- 
ponds to the phlogiston age of chemistry be- 
tween Boyle and Lavoisier; the “‘air period’’ 
is that during which all the common gases 
were recognised and studied; the ‘‘ earth 
period ’’ covers the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, with analysis of rocks and 
earths and discovery of a multitude of metal- 
lic and non-metallic elements; the fourth or 
“‘ water period,’’ began some fifty years ago, 
when Van’t Hoff, Ostwald and Arrhenius 
made dilute aqueous solutions the central 
topic of physical chemistry. 


(UR correspondent Mr. C. Roy HupLEston 

sends us some particulars gathered from 
old newspapers about Sir George Onesiphorus 
Paul, whose private life is but little known. 
The most interesting point elicited is the fact 
that Paul was a prominent race-horse owner. 
Mr. HupLeston quotes the Bristol Journal 
(late Sarah Farley’s), 24 Sept., 1774, under 
the heading ‘ Bath Race List,’ as announ- 
cing:—‘‘ The following horses are already 
entered for Bath Races. Monday. A 4-years’ 
old sweepstakes of 50 gs. each: h.f. Nine 
subscribers.”’ 


Pickle, by Latham’s Snap. In a later issue 
of the paper the results are given, Pickle fin- 
ishing fourth, though curiously enough his 
owner is stated to be Mr. Sparrow. 

On 23 Sept., 1775, is noted the following 
paragraph from Gloucester :—‘‘ Country 





Among these was Mr. Paul ; sica and Germany.” 


(he did not succeed to the baronetcy until | 
September, 1774), whose entry was a bay colt | 


=, 





Further occurrences are in Farley’s Bristo 
Journal, 20 Sept., 1777, which announces §); 
Onesiphorus Paul’s arrival at Bath, almost 
certainly for the races on 16 Sept., but he 
does not appear to have been among the win. 





ning owners. Paul seems to have spent 
Christmas there, for he is noted among the 
arrivals on 20 Then, in Septen- 


ber, 1778, he attended Bath races, and had 
a horse running, but paid forfeit twice; and 
in 1779 his grey colt by Eclipse was beaten 
by Mr. O’Kelly’s chestnut colt whose sire 
was also Eclipse. 

In September, 1781, Sir G. O. Paul (he 
had taken the name George in 1780) arrived 
at Bath, and won two races. In 1782 his 
mare Soupire was beaten. Farley’s Bristol 
Journal of 27 Sept., 1783, records that in 
the sweepstakes of ten guineas Sir G. 0, 
Paul’s brown colt by Herod fell in running. 
It does not appear that Paul ever won any 
of the great classics, but enough has been 
said to show what an enthusiastic patron of 
the turf he was. 

A little light on his foreign travels is shed 
by an announcement from Sarah Farley's 
Bristol Journal of 17 June, 1769, that ‘‘ a few 
days ago Onesiphorus Paul Esq. arrived at 
his father’s seat at Woodchester in Glouces- 
tershire from his travels through Italy, Cor- 


CRITICISM of the work of Ernest Hem. 

ingway by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in the 
current American Review, may open up lines 
of critical reflection which could be applied 
in other quarters and prove entertaining. 
Mr. Lewis avers that Hemingway has sul- 
fered himself to be overwhelmed by the influ- 


News. At our races on Tuesday last . .. the | ence of Gertrude Stein to such a degree that 
gentlemen’s subscription cup was won by Mr. | her method and her tricks of style reproduce 


Snell’s Boston beating Mr. Yeats’s Ring 
Ouzle, Sir O. Paul’s Pollisson and Mr. 
Blackwell’s Bonifonias’’; and in the next 


port of the race-meeting it is said that on 
the second day of the races he paid forfeit, 


and take with his brown horse Pollisson. 

The Journal for 7 Oct., announces Mon- 
mouth races, to be run on the Wednesday 
following, and Sir O. Paul’s Pollyson was 
sated to be entered for the £50 give and take. 

Mr. Hupteston finds Paul at Bath in 
January, 1776, when the visitors included the 
Prince of Holstein, the Duke and Duchess of 
Beaufort and the French and Swedish Am- 
bassadors. 





themselves in him in spite of the difference 
between his subject-matter and hers. In him 


| —our critic says—this is not to be counted as 
week’s paper, 30 Sept., 1775, Paul appears | 
among the visitors to Bath, where in the re- | 


valuable oddity, though one not altogether to 
be regarded with pleasure. Some such effect 


| of contact may, to be sure, be observed every- 
_where: one may see it in modern verse and 
but on the following day he won the £50 give | 


modern art. And now-a-days a good deal of 
the study of literature is concerned with 
tracing detailed dependence of one writer 
upon another. Still, this one-to-one relation 
is curious. In a comparison and contrast 
between Hemingway and Prosper Mérimé, 
Mr. Lewis has some good remarks upon the 
diverse effects of concentrating attention 0 
the persons who make things happen (Méri- 
mée’s plan) and on the person to whom things 
happen (Hemingway’s inclination). 
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g thy | THE COINAGE IN THE FIRST SCENE 


pit | OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ KING JOHN.’ 


; and A RECENT request by a friend who is 
beaten deeply interested in Shakespearean prob- 
e site § joms has led me to examine from the numis- 
matic point of view two allusions to the coin- 
il (he age in the first scene of Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
rrived | John’ which seem to have puzzled many 
B2 his | scholars in the field of BPlizabethan liter- 
Bristol | ature. An. examination of the material 











rat in | assembled in the great editions of Malone | 


Ge 0. | and the Variorum of Furness makes it plain 
nning. | that the obscurity does not arise from a want 
m any § of attention on the part of the commenta- 
s been | tors. But, although they have written a good 
ron of § deal and said almost everything that should 
besaid, they have apparently (1 say this only 
s shed J because I can conceive that some commenta- 
arley’s 1 tor overlooked by Malone and Furness, or 
a few | some recent writer unknown to me, has done 
ved at § better) managed to miss the very definite 
louces- J point in each passage. Yet this is in each 
, Cor f case so plain to a numismatist that I believe 
that the passages have remained ‘‘ obscure ”’ 
H because numismatists have usually under- 
eM F stood them at first reading sufficiently to 


in skip the learned notes that come so near the 
plied explanation, but do not quite explain. 


PP In the first passage (‘King John,’ I. 3. 
— 102) the gallant Philip Falconbridge de- 
AS SUF nounces his contemptible but legitimate half 


a brother Robert, 
roduce § Because he hath a half-face like my father, 
With that half face he would have all my 


ference land 

In him | 4 half-faced groat, five hundred pounds a 
nted as year, 

ther tf The commentary on this includes the sage 
h effect 


remark of one early editor that this is a sad 
a anachronism, since there were no groats in 
ry lof King John’s day, and all the coins bore full- 
— faced heads. With this no man can quarrel, 
d with # int when one makes the assumption that, in 


Riine acomic passage of this sort, the allusion is 
i " a to money current between 1592 and 1611 (the 
erinnde date limits for the production of ‘ King 


on John’) there is a little uncertainty why this 


ion should be abusive. Apparently it is assumed 


(Méri- that the reference is to coins with profile 
| things 


heads replacing the facing heads of the earlier 
ie But actually there is a fact over- 
In the reign of Henry VIII were 








issued groats and half-groats—these two de- 
nominations alone—with a partly facing head 
of the King, toright. This surely is the “‘half- 
| face” alluded to, for it was precisely in this 
| coinage of Henry’s thirty-fourth and the fol- 
| lowing years that first the silver began to be 
| debased. Edward VI issued some coins with 
| a half-face, but no groats, and it was from 
the base groats that the King looked out not 
1 quite in the face of the spectator. Whether 
there are other allusions to this I know not, 
but Shakespeare was making an amusing hit, 
which his audience would have caught 
quickly. For the average man knows all 
about the current coin of the realm, and any 
recent uncurrent, or even base pieces, though 
even the average scholar knows little about 
them after the chance of getting them in 
change has passed away. There would be no 
point in a reference to profile portraits, 
which occur on many issues of all the Tudors, 
and on many denominations, chiefly in good 
silver, for Edward VI restored the coinage 
of pure silver, after a few years. 

The second passage is really somewhat more 
baffling to the modern reader; it has appar- 
ently not been noted that the value of the 
unromantic brother is going down. Says 
King Richard’s son, were J like this fellow 
(1. 151): 


- . + in mine ear I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say, Look where three 
farthings goes. 


Obviously the three farthings of Elizabeth, 
who alone coined the denomination, was very 
thin, and bore a rose behind the head of the 
Queen. But the full significance is more 
complicated and pointed. From 1561 to 
1582, experiment was made with a new set 
of denominations, partly new, and ultimately 
abandoned ten years before the earliest pos- 
sible date for ‘ King John.’ These were the 
half shilling, quarter shilling, eighth shil-. 
ling (three halfpence) and sixteenth of a 
shilling (three farthings). All bore the rose 
behind the Queen’s head to distinguish them 
from the shilling, groat, half groat, and 
penny. But the chance of confusion in the 
case of the smallest coins was greatest, and 
on these little pieces one looked closely for 
the rose, lest one be cheated. It should be 
added that the halfpenny bore no head at 
all, and hence does not come into our pic- 
ture. The rose was not only a distinguish- 
ing mark, but a kind of depreciating mark 
as well. Besides, there is reason to think the 
denomination was unpopular, as confusing 
denominations, likely to occasion loss or to 
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deceive, commonly are (American three cent 
pieces of silver in the nineteenth century, and 
the still issued two dollar bills, are examples) 
and the three farthings had both disad- 
vantages. The rose would make clear that 
what was at best a very thin thing, was the 
thinnest and most wretched obsolescent coin 
of all. All this one can gather from a book 
not referred to by the commentators, but 
accessible even to Malone, T. Snelling’s 
“View of the Silver Coin and Coinage of 
England,’ London, 1762, pp. 22f, 30f. Even 
in Snelling’s day the three-farthings was 
already described as scarce, which suggests 
that the coins did go out of circulation 
quickly. In a very mild way, the passage 
favours an early rather than a very late 
date for ‘King John,’ but one should not 
make too much of this. Perhaps I should 
add that, while I have based all this on a 
very old book, there is nothing recently dis 
covered that, to my knowledge, in any way 
invalidates my argument. 

Dr. G. C. Brooke, in his excellent manual, 
‘English Coins’ (1932), p. 193, refers to 
the Shakespearean allusion to the three- 
farthing piece, without explaining the joke 
in full. His notice of the groat I suppose 
to be the ‘‘ half-faced one’’ (at p, 180) sug- 
gests that it is one of those coins struck bj 
Edward VI in his father’s name, and that 
the motto Redde Cuique quod suum est refers 
to the coin’s base quality. He does not refer 
to Shakespeare in this connection, though he 
illustrates the coin, Plate 40; F. 


THomas OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


BLICS OF CAPTAIN COOK. — The 
Western Times of July 20, 1934, reports 
that certain relics of Captain Cook, including 
his sea-chest, are in the possession of a Mrs. 
Jones Arbery, of Combe Raleigh, near 
Honiton, to whom they were left by a great- 
aunt who was in Mrs. Cook’s employ. 
Apparently the existence of these relics has 

not been previously recorded. 

AR, Teo. 


YHANGING LONDON,—(1) Borough 
Theatre and Opera House, High Street, 
Stratford. This famous theatre passed into 
the hands of the housebreakers on 16 July, to 
ive place to the usual super-cinema. Ethel 
arrymore, Sir Henry Irving and Sir H. B. 
and Lady Tree appeared here. 
(2). North Surrey Golf Ciub, Norbury, 
will be handed over to the builders in 
December, J. ARpacu. 








NOTE ON ALEXANDER NOWELL.- 

Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, 
was in 1564 one of the visitors of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School where Edmund 
Spenser was a scholar. The Dean’s brother 
was the establisher of a fund for poor 
scholars, and Spenser was a beneficiary of it 
while at Merchant Taylors’ and Oambridge, 
Professor Jones says: 

All the evidence at our disposal points to 
the conclusion that our poet while still 
school-boy earned the goodwill and respect of 
distinguished and influential men. (H. §, VY, 
Jones, ‘A Spenser Handbook,’ p. 19). 

Distinguished Alexander Nowell may have 
been, but certain evidence indicates that his 
patronage would not be beneficial. 

Strype, in his ‘ Life and Acts of Matthew 
Parker’ (Vol. i. (Vol. xix.) Strype’s Works) 
states that on March 7, 1564, Nowell 
preached before the Queen and Court and 
gave great offence through his criticism of a 
very ‘‘ lewd Popish book,’’ lately published 
and dedicated to the Queen. The audience 
attacked him for his remarks, and Elizabeth 
reproved him. Archbishop Parker consoled 
the unhappy Dean, who later wrote a letter 
of explanation to Cecil—Cecil, it may be in- 
ferred, being one of those offended, or «t 
least following the example of the Queen, 

The next year, 1565, Parker proposed 
Nowell’s name as a Lenten preacher before 
the Queen, but felt it necessary to write to 
Cecil first, interceding for Nowell. What 
ever was the Secretary’s answer Nowell was 
not one of the preachers. 

That the offence was remembered by Cecil 
is evident as late as circa 1570. In 1562 the 
Synod of the Church had discussed the need 
for a Latin Catechism for use in schools. 
Such a catechism was compiled by Nowell. 
It passed both Houses of Convocation in 
1563, and was sent to Cecil, who kept it for a 
year and sent it back with notes. Nowell 
revised it, but still Cecil refused to sanction 
its printing. Nowell had dedicated the book 
to the Secretary, and refused to print with- 
out the latter’s permission. In or about 
1570 Parker wrote to Cecil for an explana 
tion of his attitude, and received his permis 
sion to print with the ungracious comment 
that he did not care whether the book was 
dedicated to him or not. So the Catechism 
was printed in 1570, 

Evidently Nowell had been in Cecil’s bad 
graces prior to his unfortunate sermon 0 
1564, since the Catechism was sent to Cecil 
in 1563: although, of course, a legitimate 
reason for delay may have postponed Cecil's 
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approval until after the sermon made him 
suspicious of Nowell. This much is certain: 
from c. 1563 until c. 1570, Alexander Nowell 
was not in court favour, and Cecil especially 
was unfavourable to him. Certainly the 
Secretary could not have been Popish in sym- 
pathies ; he probably disliked Nowell for other 
reasons unknown to us, or merely refused to 
help a man not in the Queen’s favour. 
Spenser, it is well-known, expressed at a later 
date his dislike for Cecil, and it may be that 
he knew of Nowell’s treatment at the hands 
of the Secretary. Certainly the aid of Now- 
ell, while it might be valued by Archbishop 
Parker, would be a poor recommendation to 
Cecil or the Queen, at least in the early years 
of Spenser’s life. There is no evidence that 
Nowell remained in ill-favour longer than 
till 1570, but the memories of Elizabeth and 
Cecil were tenacious. Alexander Nowell’s 
lack of favour with Cecil and the Court may 
have had little influence on the career of 
Spenser; but at least we can now be sure 
that as an early patron he was far from being 


of help. C. M. WEBSTER. 
ONGFELLOW’S ‘WRECK OF THE 


HESPERUS ’: ‘‘ THE REEF OF NOR- 
MAN’S WOE” (See clxvi. 98). — In my 
query at the reference (answered clxvi, 212) 
I alluded to ‘‘ The Reef of Norman’s Woe ”’ 
as possibly an imaginary poetical name. I 
have recently hit upon the following passage, 
which settles the matter. Though an admirer 
of Longfellow’s poetry generally, and also of 
this particular poem, I cannot resist quoting 
Mr. Gould’s delightful criticism, which I 
feel sure will amuse many readers. It comes 
from ‘The Case for the Sea-Serpent,’ by 
Lt.-Commr. R. T. Gould, R.N. (published P. 
Allan, 1930), p. 33: 


The town of Gloucester, Mass. [lat. c. 42. 40/ 
long. c. 70. 40/], one of the principal fishing- 

rts of the U.S. stands at the head of a 

y... In the entrance to the main harbour 
are several dangerous shoals; one, close to the 
western shore, being Norman’s Woe Rock, 
famous as the (supposed) resting-place of that 
singularly-navigated vessel the schooner Hes- 
perus. According to oe her captain 
(absorbed in smoking) failed to observe signs 
of approachin weather, and (quite 
tightly) declined to accept advice on the sub- 
ject from this crew. Havin somewhat 
miraculously heard the E. Point fog-bell (dead 
to leeward of him, at such a distance that he 
could not see the light), he endeavoured to 
beat off a rock-bound coast against a strong 
gale which was blowing fair for the harbour 


entrance. He then lashed himself to the 


wheel, and expired — presumably of heart- 





he | 


failure, induced by excessive smoking. 


Personally, I had always supposed that the 
skipper of Longfellow’s ‘Hesperus’ was 
killed by lightning (stanza 12); but admit 
that in that case his little daughter would 
more naturally have said ‘‘saw”’ than 
“‘see.’? And was she so little that she did 
not know lightning when she saw it? Could 
the ‘‘ gleaming light ’’ have been the E. Point 
lighthouse seen through a momentary rift ? 


8. 


OP-GROWING IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1770.—The gross produce of the 
Duty on Hops for one year ending 5 Jan., 
1771, was: 





os ww & 

Barum |i.e. Barnstaple] 45 9 2 
Bath 6 6 
Bedford 48 16 0 
Bucks 19 9 4 
Cambridge 64 15 5 
Canterbury 27,650 4 2 
Cornwall 121 8 § 
Derby 406 ll 0 
Doncaster 15 4 4 
Dorset M6 @ 
Essex 2,781 19 8 
Exon 15 10 3 
Gloucester 23 10 5 
Grantham 45 ll 0 
Hants 8,324 12 11 
Hereford 7,065 2 4 
Hertford § 12 8 
Lincoln a a 
Lynn 22 7 3 
Manchester 75 13 10 
Northampton a» Se 
Norwich 2 16 32 
Oxon 8 ll 
Reading Ls 6 6k 
Rochester 28,243 12 8 
Sarum 129 15 8 
Salo 9 2 
Sheffield 704 18 8 
Suffolk 1,191 10 0 
Surrey 138 17 11 
Sussex 13,687 2 8 
Taunton 13 «(0 
Tiverton ea. ia 
g ( East 15 4 
3. Middle 19 9 O 
> | West a a 
Wolverhampton 4,340 14 10 
Worcester 2,811 14 4 
£101,131 2 7 





(Annual Register, 1770, p. 177). 
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The Excise Duty on Hops began in 1645 


with 5 p.c. ; this in 1657 was raised to 25 p.c. 
In 1711 it became 1d. per lb., when the im- 
port duty was 3d.; this remained unchanged 
till 1778, when 5 p.c. was added (‘ Select 
Committee on the Hop Industry,’ 1908, 
p. 563. Appendix I., Table 5). Thus in 
1770 it was ld. per lb., so it is easy to work 
out the weight of the hops dutied at each 
centre according to the above return. 

As regards market price obtained, the 
Annual Register records some especially at 
Worcester. In 1766, at the market there in 
October, 2,785 pockets of hops were sold at 
from 50s. to 72s. This sale was in September 
next year, mentioned as that ‘‘ At last year’s 
fair nearly 3,000 pockets were sold, and the 
duty amounted to upwards of £21,000, but 
that this year it would not be more than £300. 
For old hops sold then from £5 10s. to £7 
10s.; and there were only eleven pockets of 
new, the quality of which was very bad, 
price £7 to £9.’’ In October that year, 
1767, the prices at Retford Fair, North- 
ants, for new hops, were £9 to £10 17s. 
6d.; at Wayhill fair, near Andover, which 
ended on the 16th, hops sold from £8 to £12, 
and some as high as £14. Many, however, 
remained unsold. In May, 1771, at Worces- 
ter market, 206 pockets of hops were sold; 
the general prices being from £4 10s. to £5 
12s. per hundred. 

_It is not clear what weights these quota- 
tions represent. A pocket of hops, according 
to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ is about 168 lbs. or 1} cwts. ; 
so the above hundred must be some special 
measure, not 100 pockets. It is evident that 
hops were always an uncertain crop and, 
therefore, that prices varied according to sea- 
sons, and at different centres. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


““ PIFLARD.’’—The French Academy has 

admitted this word — ‘‘brolly”’ or 
““gamp ’’—into its Dictionary. A corres- 
pondent of L’Intermédiaire challenges it as 
slang; to whom the Editor replies that it 
comes from the name of a character in 
Picard’s ‘ ba Petite Ville,’ who always went: 
about with an enormous umbrella—an origin 
thus closely similar to that of our ‘‘ gamp.”’ 
Picard, it is remarked, was himself an 
Academician—elected in 1807. ‘‘Gamp”’ 
has its placein the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and ‘‘ brolly ”’ 
appears in the Supplement. 


E. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


INGLEY BOTTOM, SUSSEX.—Short 
accounts of this strange place will be 
found in guide-books to Sussex. It is said to 
be haunted; no one has dared live there for 
a thousand years. Its sinister reputation 
seems to be connected first with the Druids, 
then with a defeat of the Danes. A deep 
narrow valley running north and south, it 
has, on its western side a large thick wood 
of ancient yews (surely unique in such num- 
bers) and on the western side a steep bare 
escarpment. 
I should be grateful for any information 
about Kingley Bottom—that is, other than 
guide-book information of which I have 





enough. Does it occur in fiction? Is there 
any poetry about it? Who is its present 
owner ? 

H. F. 


[ASTHAGE (YORKSHIRE). — Reference 
is made, in Burke’s ‘ General Armoury,’ 
to this place (hamlet or manor perhaps). 
Where is it? 
L. J. W. 


HE BALLET IN AMERICA.—Can 

readers refer me to accounts of ballet per- 
formances in the United States prior to 
1850 by native or foreign artists? Is there 
any history of early corps de ballet in 
America? Can anyone refer me to a bio- 
graphical account of John Durang, the first 
American male ballet dancer to gain promin- 
ence ? 


J. H. Brrss. 
RONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN 
PLACE-NAMES. — Since Campbell's 
(conscious or unconscious) mis-scarision of 


his Gertrude’s habitat, no doubt many Eng- 
lishmen have false-quantified or mis-pro- 
nounced place-names of the U.S. In the 
course of a disputation recently amid friends, 
different opinions were expressed and strongly 
maintained, respecting the pronunciation of 
some well-known names. ill some compe- 
tent citizen of the U.S. kindly enlighten us 
through ‘N. and Q.’? 

We wish to know the correct (i.e., current 
among well-educated persons of Boston, 
Washington, Harvard, etc.) pronunciation 
of : 

1. Massachusetts. (a) Is it a ditrochaeus 
or a choriambus? (b) Is the ch as m 
‘choose’? or as in ‘‘chorus”’? (c) Is the 
u as in ‘“‘due” or ‘‘do’’? (d) Is the s as 
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in ‘‘ lose ’’ or as in “ loose’’? LACE-NAME  CROSSEN.—There are 
2. Idaho. Accretic? Ist syll. as ‘‘ died’ four places of this name in Germany, 


or ‘‘deed ’’ or ‘‘ did’’? 


’ 


3. Chicago. Ch as in “ choose ’’ or as in 
French ‘‘ chic ’’ ? 

4. Los Angeles. Los as ‘‘ rose”. or as 
“dose ’’ or as ‘‘ loss’? Angeles, dactyl or 


bacchius? g hard or soft? 
5. Arkansas. Stress-accent on middle, or 


on first and third syllables? ult. as ‘‘ gas”’ 
or ‘‘caw’’? 
6. Milwaukee, Oregon, Wisconsin. Stress- 


accent on middle, or on first and third syl- 
lables ? 

7. Illinois. Last syllable as in ‘‘ voice ’’? 

Very probably in some instances the pro- 
nunciation is in a transition stage. Failing 
notification of this, we should prefer to have 
the older or older-fashioned alternative. A 
cinching reference to verse would be welcome, 
as eg. Trafalgar with us, or Niagara 
(Southey). . 


“MOURT’ IN LONDON PLACE- 

NAMES.—Which were the first blocks 
of flats in London to be dignified by the name 
ot ‘court’? ? I suppose the appellation is a 
sort of successor to ‘‘ mansions,’’ and one 
might safely conclude that any ‘‘ mansions ”’ 
are older buildings than ‘‘courts.’’ I notice 
that ‘‘ court’? in the sense of a large house 
or building is obelized in the ‘ N.E.D.’ as 
obsolete. The modern revival of it is not 
noticed in the Supplement. It seems to me 
ahappy thought. The name of the person to 
whom it occurred is, I suppose, irrecoverable. 

8. L. 


HRIST REPRESENTED WITHOUT 

BEARD.—If I recollect aright there is 
in stained glass (modern) in St. Albans 
Cathedral a figure of Christ without beard. 
The like occurs in the chapel built by Mr. 
Comper a few years ago for the All Saints’ 
Community at London Colney—I believe both 
in the glass of the east window and in a 
statue erected over the east gable of the 
chapel. I should be glad to know of other 
examples—which would, I suppose, be prin- 
cipally of twentieth-century date. 


sé 


beard are known ? 
R. L. 


BEN.—I should be glad of any informa- 
tion on the Meen families of Suffolk. | 


B. W. Turr Norman. 
15, Bristol Street, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 


three in Prussia and one in Saxony, as fol- 
lows :— 

(1). Crossen (or Krossen) on the Oder, 
province of Brandenburg, about 30 miles 
south-east of Frankfurt, population (1925) 
7,370. 

(2). Crossen on the Elster, Prussian pro- 
vince of Saxony, about 8 miles south-west of 
Zeitz, near the Thuringian border, popula- 
tion (1925) 1,200. 


(3). Crossen on the Mulde, just below 
—* in Saxony. Population (1925) 
540. 


(4). Crossen, near Wormditt, in East 
Prussia, about 43 miles south-west of 
K6nigsberg. 

What is the derivation of this name? 
Has it the same origin in each of the above 
examples ? 

F. H. C, 


HE HON. JOHN BYNG: HIS TOUR 
IN KENT.—I am at present engaged on 

the extremely interesting manuscript diaries 
of the Hon. John Byng, afterwards fifth Vis- 
count Torrington, and of the twenty-four 
known volumes of tours, I have traced all but 
the Kent volume. I wonder if any of your 
readers would be able to give me any help in 





What 
ancient representations of Our Lord without 


regard to tracing these volumes. 
CyRIL Bruyn ANDREWS. 
| A QUBRY ON INTERNATIONAL COPY- 
| RIGHT.—I am offering to the Editor of 
| the Paris New York Herald, an article des- 
criptive of an old patrician club for ladies, 
hoping thus to attract a few members to fill 
vacant places, as the club does not advertise 
itself in any other way. 

I should be most grateful for replies to the 
following questions : 

1. Have I the right to offer the same article 
to any other ‘‘ English-speaking ’’ paper — 
say, the Yorkshire Post? 

2. To an Italian, French, and Spanish 
paper, in their respective languages ?—As an 
| unpaid article in each case? 

3. If not, have I the right to pay for this 
| article’s insertion in one case, and have it 
| inserted free in the other papers? 
| 4. If accepted, for non-payment, or for 
| payment to me, or by my paying, have I the 

to publish the article also in brochure form, 
| at my own expense, for free distribution in 
appropriate circles—and in four languages? 


Sora. 
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IR EVAN NEPEAN: LETTERS 
WANTED.—In case any of your readers 
should happen to possess any letters, etc., 
written by Sir Evan Nepean, Ist Bart. 
(1752-1822), Secretary of the Admiralty, etc., 
I should be deeply grateful for the loan of 
them in connection with a life of him which 
I have in preparation. They will be duly 
returned after inspection. 


Evan W. H. FYers, 
Major. 


YOLNE, HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—During 

the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
some excavations were carried out on the 
Roman site at Colne—no account was ever 
published. Any information about these ex- 
cavations or of a plan made of them at the 
time, would be most acceptable. In 1903, 
the then Rector of Somersham—Colne is part 
of that parish—showed me the plan, and 
promised to send me a copy, but it never came. 


F. G. Watker. 
Upton Lovel Rectory, Warminster, Wilts. 


ILLIAM III. AT THE BOYNE: 

PAINTING ON IRON.—A short time 

ago I purchased an old oil painting on a 

sheet of iron. It was in such a dirty state 

that the subject could not be seen, so I sent 

it to be restored in London, and it has come 
out in good condition. 

I took it to the British Museum, and they 
said it was King William III. at the Battle 
of the Boyne with General Schomberg lying 
mortally wounded in the foreground. 

I wrote to the Tate Gallery, asking them 
if they knew where was the original picture 
of this subject painted by Benjamin West; 
they said they did not know, and referred 
me to the National Portrait Gallery,. and 
they advised me to write to you. 

A well-known judge of painting living in 
Folkestone thought my painting might be an 
original, I should be glad if any of your 
readers could give me any information or 
make any suggestion with regard to the 
matter. 

Harvey WILLIAMS. 


HE ROMAN CITIZENSHIP.—To claim 
to be civis Romanus falsely was to incur 

the penalty of death. Could anyone mention 
instances of such a false claim being made 
and being thus punished? Where is the best 
account of the Roman citizenship especially 
as it affected individual life and prosperity ? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 








TNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (See clxvi. 83, 86, 
99, 116, 124, 141, 156, 214, 318, 357, 423).~ 
423). — The accompanying list of British 
newspapers and periodicals that wer 
printed in the United Kingdom previous to 
the year 1801, remain to be further identified 
and located. In order to supply as much 
data as possible to guide those in a pos 
to add pertinent data, I am furnishing in 
this list as much as is known to me about 
these items at the present writing. In most 
cases, because of my inability to examine an 
issue of the original, the details set forth 
are rather unsatisfactory according to my 
standards. 

1. The Minerva and Mercantile Evening 
Advertiser. (This was published by Hop- 
kins, West and Co., May 2, 1796-1797. 
More details are wanted about this news- 
paper, especially with respect to the imprint, 
date of origin and conclusion). 

2. Minerva Magazine. Dublin, 1793. 
(This eighteenth-century Dublin magazine 
seems to have escaped all efforts to identify 
further. Can any reader in Dublin contri- 
bute any significant facts about this publi- 
cation ?) 

3. Miniature. 1784. (Place of publica- 
tion, run, imprint, and other details un- 
known. This may be a magazine or an an- 
nual). 

4. The Minor’s Pocket-book. (This was a 
juvenile Annual, published by Darton and 
Harvey. Place of publication, etc., unde- 
termined). 

5. Putney Argus. (This newspaper was a 
continuation of The Argus of 1797, but no 
further facts are known to me about this 
rather curious newspaper. Can any Putney 
reader add to this matter ?) 

6. The Miscellaneous Repository: neu 
Y Drysorfa Gymysgedig. 1795. Carmar- 
then, Wales. (This Welsh magazine seems 
unknown to most Welsh libraries). 

7. The Miscellany. 1715. (Was 
periodical ?) 

8. Miscellany. Published by Bishop 
Horne. 1768. (Was this a magazine?) 

9. Mist’s Weekly Journal. No. 1, Dec. 6, 
1714. Great-Carter-Lane. No. 1, n. 3: 
Dec. 6, 1718. (Will some reader kindly give 
the relation of this to ‘‘ Fog’s Weekly Jour- 
nal’’ and its various bibliographical, connec 
tions? Mist’s Journal was reprinted by 
William Burton, Aug. 24, 1728, for avhich he 
was committed to Newgate, but he was admit- 
ted to bail before the Lord Chief Justice Ray- 
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mond. Mist’s Weekly Journal is variously 
given as No. 1-178: Sat., May 1, 1725-Sept. 
14, 1768. London: Printed by N. Mist, in 
Great-Carter-Lane, W., 1716-28. This con- 
tinues Weekly Journal ; or, Saturday’ s-Post, 
and is continued as Fog’s Weekly Journal 
(1728) with new numbering. Inasmuch as 
this newspaper is especially valuable to stud- 
ents of D. Defoe, it would be very desirable 
to have its bibliography carefully worked out. 

10. The Moderate Messenger. Imparti- 
ally communicating, the daily Proceedings 
in Parliament, and Councell of State — 
(London ?), 1647. No. 15: July 30-Aug. 6, 
1649. 4to. (8tins.). (This issue seems to 
be different from that in Thomason, B.M.— 
No. 1: Jan. 31-Feb. 7, 1653. Printed for 
George Horton. Mondays. Until March 14. 

11. Monthly Melody; or, Polite Amuse- 
ment for Gentlemen and Ladies. . . . 1760. 
(Nothing further seems to be known about 
this musical publication). 

12. Monthly Memoir. Limerick (?), Ire- 
land. (Was this a periodical ?) 

13. Monthly Miscellany, or Gentlemen’s 
Journal. 1691-4. 4to. (Reed Cat., 2431, 
1,2s.). (Is anything further known about 
this monthly publication ?) 

W. J. Lane. 


(To be continued). 


OWELL: WILSON: CROFT: ELLI- 
SON.—‘‘ Last Friday [2 July, 1762] 
after the Commemoration Speech in the 
Theatre at Oxford, by Mr. Nowell, Public 
Orator, two orations were spoke before a 
numerous and polite Audience, on the follow- 
ing Subjects, being the annual premiums | 
four Five Guinea Prizes, given by the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, Prebendary of Westminster. 
The Latin Oration Salus Populi suprema 
Lex, was spoke by Mr. Croft, B.A., Scholar 
of Corpus Christi. The English Oration, On 
the Advantage of a Safe, Lasting, and Hon- 
ourable Peace, was spoke by Mr. Ellison, 
B.A., Fellow of Merton College.’’—General 
Evening Post (London), 8 July, 1762. Can 
any reader give particulars of any of the 
above-named four persons ? 


An Otp READER. 


EORGE GILLETT.—I believe he was a 
Quaker resident in London in the nine 
teenth century. I should be glad of particu- 
lars about him and his writings. He is not 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ so far as I have been able 
to discover. 
A. E. N. 














Replies. 








THE CITY OF LONDON MILITIA, 
1775. 


(clxvi. 96, 138). 


‘HE List of Officers of the City of 
London Militia for 1775, printed at the 
first reference, contains several minor errors 
and omissions. The order of precedence is 
also incorrect. Regiments took precedence 
from the seniority of the Alderman in com- 
mand, and the Red Regiment was senior to 
the Orange at that period. 

My authority is a complete roll of officers 
and sergeants of the London Militia for the 
years 1719 to 1779, in the possession of the 
Honourable Artillery Company (of which I 
am Secretary). During that period the Artil- 
lery Company received a grant from the 
Lieutenancy of London towards the training 
of officers and sergeants of the Militia, and 
the above-mentioned rolls record the pay- 
ments for attendances at certain parades. 
each year. 

I have also compiled, from our records and 
other sources, a list containing many hun- 
dred names of officers of the London Trained 
Bands (later known as Militia) from 1588 on- 
wards, with biographical notes. 

For the information of your correspondent, 
Mr. Watter H. PHIttips, at the second re 
ference, I may add that John Furnish was 
an Ensign in the Yellow Regt. from 1738 to 
1741, a Lieutenant from 1741 to 1743 and a 
Captain from 1743 to 1749. He was a 
woollen-draper in Cloth Fair, and joined the 
Artillery Company on July 11, 1738. 

John Abbott was an Ensign in the White 
Regt. 1769-70, a Lieutenant 1770-73, and 
Capt.-Lieut. in 1773-80. He was a carver 
and gilder in Fleet Ditch when he joined the 
Artillery Company on July 28, 1769. 

Edward Stone was an Ensign in the Red 
Regt. 1763-64; Lieut. 1764-66; Capt.-Lieut. 
1766-67 ; Captain 1767-79 ; and Major 1779-80 
onwards. He died in 1797. He was a joiner 
in Blewitt’s Buildings when he joined the 
Artillery Company on Oct. 18, 1763. 

John Bailey was a Lieutenant of the Red 
Regt. 1767-70; Captain 1770-81 et seq. He 
was also a Captain in the Farringdon Ward 
Armed Association in 1781. A carpenter in 
Foster Lane, he joined the Artillery Com- 
pany on June 9, 1767. 

G. Gootp WALKER. 
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ARCHBISHOP DOLBEN (YORK) (clxvi. | 
442; clxvii. 14).—Some corrections are | 
necessary in the account of the Archbishop 
at the latter reference. The date of his ap- 
pointment as Dean of Westminster was 1662, 
not 1666. It was in 1666 that he became 
Bishop of Rochester, continuing to hold his 
deanery, in commendam. Again, it is an 
error to date his tenure of the Archbishopric 
of York from 1683 to 1688. He died in 
April 1686. His successor, it is true, was 
not appointed till 1688. But that was be. 
eause James II had kept the see vacant for 
over two years and a half, and then appointed 
Dr. Thomas Lamplugh, whose official trans- 
lation from Exeter took place only two days 
before the King’s flight. Finally, the answer 
at ante p. 14 fails to provide the answer to 
Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS’s question whether 
the Archbishop belonged to the same family 
as Bishop David Dolben of Bangor (1581- 
1633). He did, according to the ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
which states that David was born at Segrwyd 
near Denbigh, of a respectable family of some 
position, while in the life of William Dolben 
(died in 1631), the Archbishop’s father, we 
learn that he ‘‘ came of a family long seated 
at Segrwyd in Denbighshire.”” The Dolbens 
mentioned on p. 14 are the descendants of 
the Archbishop, whose son, Sir Gilbert Dol- 
ben, baronet, married Anne, eldest daughter 
of Tanfield Mulso, of Finedon, Northampton- 
shire. This does not make the Archbishop a 
member of a Northamptonshire family, as 
stated on p. 14. Joshua Barnes dedicated his 
‘ Estherae Historia,’ a paraphrase of the 
Book of Esther in Greek Hexameters, 1679, 
to the (Arch)bishop. I have a presentation 
copy which belonged to his son Gilbert. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


IR THOMAS ERPINGHAM (clxvii. 
281).—‘‘ He was installed a Knight of 
the Garter, temp. Henry IV—13599-1413 ; was 
a Knight Banneret; Chamberlain of the 
Household, and Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Buswell 110’’ (‘ Testamenta Vet- 
usta.’ Nicholas, 1836, p. 18). 

His appointments as Chamberlain and 
Warden were in 1399 (Pat. R.). 

In 1401, being a Knight, he was holding in 
Wickmere, Erpingham and Horsford, Nor- 
folk (‘ Feudal Aids,’ iii.). 

In July, 1415, he was one of nine Commis- 
sioners to try the Earl of Cambridge and his 
confederates. In September he was one of 
the three selected to treat for the surrender 
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of Harfleur. On Oct. 25, at Agincourt, ‘“‘ The 


Jury 28, 1934. 





Venerable Sir Thomas Erpingham, a Knight 


| of the Garter, and a soldier of the highest 


reputation, was ordered to array the archers, 
and place them in front ; he rode before them, 
exhorting them, and drew them up; then he 
threw his baton in the air, exclaiming ‘ Now 
strike,’ being answered by a loud cry, he dis. 
mounted, and placed himself in the King’s 
Battalion ’’; between 10 and 11 a.m. 
William Clopton mentioned by M. D. H. 
was one of the 142 lances with the Duke of 
Gloucester. (‘History of the Battle of Agin- 
court,’ Sir H. Nicolas, 2nd edition, 1832). 
In 1422-3, Sir Thomas Erpingham had 
confirmation of manors etc., for life 
(Pat. R.). In 1428 his Norfolk holdings had 
passed to heirs (‘ Feudal Aids,’ iii.). 
ALFRED WELBY. 


M. D. H. appears to have missed Professor 
A. F. Pollard’s article on Sir Thomas in vol. 
ii of the First Supplement to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
1901. This is three columns in length and 
contains abundant references to authorities. 
M. D. H. will find from it that Erpingham’s 
first wife was Joan, daughter of Sir William 
Clopton of Clopton, Suffolk, and_ that, 
although he advocated in 1400 ‘‘ some decided 
action, in: putting down the Lollards . . . he 
was himself inclined to lollardy, and was 
a friend of Sir John Oldcastle.’”’ Is the 
story of the ‘‘ amorous friar ’’ the ‘‘ curious 
story of Erpingham and one of his wives” 
for which Professor Pollard refers to Hey- 
wood’s Tuvacxeiov (ed. 1624), p. 253 and 
Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vi. 415? It does not 
seem to be generally known that the first 
‘D.N.B.’ Supplement contains several lives 
of persons which should have been included 
in the earlier volumes. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Kitty BREWSTER (clxvii. 15).—I do not 

see why there should not have been two 
brewsters, each named Kitty—one in Cowpen 
and the other in Aberdeen. In the four 
teenth century, for example, it was gener- 
ally the business of women to brew beer, and 
they often appeared before the magistrates 
for giving short measure. Betty the Brewster 
mentioned in William Langland’s ‘ Vision of 
the Seven Sins,’ kept an alehouse and invited 
Glutton in to taste the new brew. The 
wicked alewife being carried off to Hell occurs 
on a misericord at Ludlow—see the engraving 
in the Journal of the Archaeological Asso- 
ciation, iv. 

Ernest A. KENT. 
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que VICTORIES OF ARTHUR (clxvi. 
381, 425, 466).—My reference to the river 
Glynde as ‘‘ philologically impossible”’ 
was written after consideration of Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s article. The reasons for my 
dissent are as follows: 

1. The reign of the Aelli who is men- 
tioned by Bede as exercising an imperium 
over all the tnglish south of the Humber, 
clearly belongs to the period before Badon. 
And Aelli was King of Sussex. Thus, Sussex 
was already a Saxon kingdom in Arthur’s 
time. 

2. Nennius doees not say that Arthur 
fought against Kent. The reference to the 
Kentish royal family is clearly parentheti- 
cal. Arthur’s opponents are the Saxons 
who had ‘“‘ increased and grown strong in 
Britain.” 

For the etymology of Glein see ‘ The 
Welsh People,’ by Sir J. Rhys and D. 
Brynner-Jones (New York, 1902), p. 162, 
note i. ‘‘ Welsh Glein . . . for an elder 
Gles-inu-s.’”’ As this shows, Glein never 
possessed a finald. The Glynde may repre- 
sent an early form of Welsh Glyn, Old Irish 
Glend, ‘* glen.’’ 


The Limen place-names derive from 
British Jeman-, ‘‘ Elms,’’ modern Welsh 
lwyfein. In Nennian orthography this 


would be something like luimen. Linnuis, 
on the other hand, certainly has as its first 
element British lindo, ‘‘lake.’’ In modern 
spelling it is llynwys.’’ The identification 
with Lindsey was, I believe, first made by 
Prof. E. W. B. Nicholson, of the Bodleian 
Library, about 1896, in the Academy. 

The location of Celidon is discussed by W. 
F. Skene in the introduction to ‘The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales’ (1867), and by H. 
M. and N. K, Chadwick in ‘ The Growth of 
Literature’ (1932) i, pp. 105-113, and 162. 
Both reach the conclusion that ‘‘ Celidon .. . 
must be sought in Scotland.’’ Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is worth little on such a point, 


but even he places the battle somewhere 
north of Lincoln. I cannot find any sup- 
port for the assertion that the name 


Celyddon was applied to forests generally. 
All the references in early Welsh literature 
are to one definite forest in North Britain. 
Guinnion is a purely British name, not a 
Latinization of Venta, which yields Guent. 
As to the etymology of Bregion, we are 
open; but has Sussex a monopoly of 
ills? 
P. K. JOHNSTONE. 
2316 Park Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Your correspondent will find much in- 
formation as to Arthur and his vic: 
tories in ‘ Welsh Christian Origins,’ a 
book recently published by the Rev. A. W. 
Wade-Evans. Chapter viii, pp. 101-117, 
concerns Arthur and his victories with notes 
on ‘‘ Bede’s Bungle as to Badon and the 
Chronology of Arthur.’ 

Joun Evans. 

Velindre. 


ARNDON CHURCH, CHESHIRE 
(clxvii. 26).—If the reference is to the 
coat showing three greyhounds within a bor- 
der, in the top of one of the twenty com- 
partments of a small glass window, this can- 
not be described as ‘‘ unknown,”’ as it was 
identified as the Berrington arms in 1854. 
See Journal Cheshire Arch. Soc., i. (O.S.)., 
p- 440, and xix. (N.S.), 153, where an account 
of this family is given. 


R. S. B. 
ROOKE OF NORTON PRIORY 
(CHESHIRE) (clxvii. 29). — The Rev. 
Robert Parkinson Brooke (B.A., Clare, 


1815) was a chaplain on the Bengal Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment from 1836 to 15 May, 
1850, when he retired in England. His dau., 
Jane Anne, widow of Capt. Theodore Hick- 
son, 80th Foot, m. at Hove, 12 Aug., 1859, 
as his second wife, General William Pattle, 
C.B. (1783-1865), Colonel, 19th Hussars, and 
formerly Bengal Light Cavalry. 
Vice 


This family has been long connected with 
public life in the county of Chester. Henry 
Brooke of Norton Priory was represented by 
John Barnes in the company of horse raised 
for the protection of the realm in the Buck- 
low Hundred. in 1660. He was created a 
baronet on 12 Dec., 1662; was four times 
High Sheriff under the Parliament 1654-59; 
and M.P. for Cheshire 1654-6. Sir Richard 
the second baronet (1664-1709) was High 
Sheriff 1667, and had five sons (1) Sir 
Thomas, 3rd Baronet; (2) Henry, who mar- 
ried a Hesketh; (3) Richard, a Captain ir 
the Army; (4) George; (5) Legh, Fellow of 
Brasenose and rector of Tarporley, Cheshire. 

The pedigree in Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire’ and 
the various Peerages do not shew the descend- 
ants of any of the last four sons. Robert 
Parkinson Brooke may have been descended 


| from any one of them, or from Roger Brooke 


of Liverpool, merchant, the fourth of the six 
sons of Sir Thomas Brooke, the third baronet 
(1709-1739), who was Governor of Chester 
Castle in Queen Anne’s reign. 
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Thomas Brooke, LL.D., was Dean of 
‘Chester from 1733 till his death on 20 Dec., 
1757, at his rectory at Nantwich. He was 
a great athlete, and could raise the great bell 
of Chester Cathedral unaided. He was the 
second of the six sons of Sir Thomas, and 
at one time Rector of St. Mary’s, Chester. 

1 remember Sir Richard Brooke, the 7th 
Bart. (1865-1888), who was actively associ- 
ated with the Chester Rifle Volunteers (The 
Prince of Wales’s), founded (the second in 
England—only Exeter earlier) by my father 
Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., of Chester (long 
a contributor to ‘N. and Q.’) His wife 
was Lady Louisa Brooke, a daughter of the 
Duke of Fife. I possess a_ silver Scotch 
quaigh, or drinking-cup, which was a birth 


present to me from Lady Louisa in August, | on the subject. 








| 


YHAPLAINS OF NORFOLK ISLAND 

(clxvi. 43, 243, 285).—The Rev. Thomas 
Sharpe was chaplain at Norfolk Island in 
1839; in that year he welcomed Dr. Brough. 
ton, first and only Bishop of Australia 
(1836-51) and first Bishop of Sydney 
(1851-53), when he held a confirmation of 
convicts and criminals there. I believe 
Sharpe was afterwards at Bathurst, N.S.W., 
but the lists and particulars of the careers 
of the early chaplains and clergy in Australis 
are very scanty, and the subject is one which 
wants working up. 

I have a list of other clergymen who 
were chaplains on Norfolk Island, which 
unfortunately for the moment, has either 
been mislaid or lent to some _ worker 
When it turns up I shall be 


1860. I also possess the portraits of Sir | pleased to pass on its contents to the readers 


Richard Brooke and Lady Louisa. 
TRENTHAM-EpGarR would doubtless obtain 
more exact information if he communicated 
with Sir Richard Christopher Brooke, the 
present (9th) Baronet, at Norton Priory, 
Cheshire. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


[TWENTY-PENCE (clxvi. 424). — Your 

querist is correct in assuming that sums 
up to 2s. were reckoned in pence, e.g., xviijd., 
xxd. That method is quite common, almost 
usual, in the sixteenth century, and is found 
in most churchwardens’ accounts. I have 
found it in the Chelmsford and Saffron 
Walden accounts and in the Maldon munici- 
pal accounts. In the latter the figures used 
towards the end of the century are modern, 
e.g., 12d., 16d., though Roman numerals also 
appear in accounts in the same year. The 
figures and the handwriting vary according 
to the education of the writer; in the smaller 
towns and villages the old method naturally 
lingered. 

I have found the item, e.g., ‘‘ iiij® xxid”’ 
only in the Dunmow Accounts, and there it 
is a total; one might almost imagine the 
writer was counting the actual coins. 

With regard to similar methods in old 
plays or books: Dekker, in the ‘ Gull’s Horn- 
book’ Preface, says: ‘‘ the twelvepenny room 
next the stage,’’ and in chapt. v. speaks of 
the ‘‘ twelvepenny ordinary ’’; Ben Jonson, 
in ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ uses the word ‘‘ shil- 
ling ”’ and also ‘‘ twelvepence,’’ and in Act V. 
Sc. i., speaks of ‘‘ an eighteen or twenty 
pence audience.’’ Other examples may 
doubtless be found. 

W. A, MEPHaM. 


{ 
| 
} 
| 


Mr. | of ‘N. and Q.’ 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ASKEY FAMILY, LINCOLNSHIRE 
(clxvii. 11). — This query interests me 


| very much as my paternal grandmother was 





an Askell. Her grandfother was a farmer, and 
came from a place at present unknown, in 
or about 1750, to Mainsbank farm by Stan- 
fordham, Co. Northumberland. I have a 
pedigree of the family since that date, One 
member died at Newbrough, Northumberland, 
8 July, 1934, aged sixty-seven, and was 
buried there. Though none of the family 
have resided at Mainsbank since the forties 
of the nineteenth-century, one of the swampy 
fields on the farm is still known as ‘‘Askell’s 
Bogs,’’ even by persons who never knew any 
of the Askells) My grandmother, born in 
1794, used to say that formerly there were 
three brothers of the Askells, and that one 
kept the name of Askell (of which she was 
the descendant), the second (and his descend: 
ants) took, and were known by, the name of 
Askew, and the third (and his descendants) 
by the name of Askie or Askey. Many of 
the old residents of Stamfordham forty 
years ago called John Askell, John Askie or 
Askey. I have been told that the family 
came North from the Whitby district in York- 
shire, but I have no proof of it. There was 
an Askell family at Gaydon, Co. Warwicks 
(Vide clxvi. 191). I do not think that the 
Askell family of Stamfordham had any con- 
nection with the Aske, or the Ayscough 
family. Their arms were three lizards (asks) 
and a key. This seems to point to an Askey 
beginning. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
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HAPELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 448; 
elxvi. 13, 46, 85, 123, 210, 429).—In 
the Sunday at Home for April, 1927, 
pp. 432-436, there is an article by George 
A. Wade, on ‘The Bridge as a Build- 
ing Site,’ which contains references 0 
bridges at Bradford-on-Avon; Durham 
(Elvet); St. Ives, Huntingdon; Wake- 
feld; Lincoln (High Bridge); and 
Pavia (Italy), with illustrations of the 
chapels at Bradford, Durham, St. Ives and 
Pavia. 
J. W. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GUAGE (12 S. vi. 202, 234, 261, 282, 
300, 321; vii. 17, 112, 358; cxlviii. 19; clix. 
199, 245).—Some years ago, my friend, Prof. 
H. L. Koopman, D.Litt., who is now Lib- 
rarian Emeritus of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, U.S.A., favoured me 
with some interesting comments on the ques- 
tion of adopting Latin as an international 
language. He thought that that would be 
not only impracticable but undesirable. Let 
us read, he said, *‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ trans- 
lated faithfully and carefully into Latin by 
F, W. Newman. We will see how he tried 
to lead Latin to the developments of 1719. 
It is almost ridiculous. Then let us think 
about 1719-1923 (or 1934)! Cf. Mondo, xii., 
pp. 252-234 (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1923). 
Prof. Koopman added that any kind of 
so-called simplified Latin appears barbarous, 
and is offensive to scholars. If anyone were 
to lay hands upon the precious form of any 
natural language, and thus mutilate it, there 
would be many to protest, and justly so. 
The whole problem is a very touchy sub 
ject, but that is no reason why it should not 
be approached seriously, and with an open 
mind, by competent philologists and special- 
ists. The world, daily growing smaller. 
needs an auxiliary language, not only to 
facilitate intercommunication in many fields, 
but to minimise the labour and expense of 
duplicating, in various official nena, the 
proceedings of scientific and technical soci- 
eties. Much has already been said upon 
these matters, but there is much more that 
might be added. See ‘ International Lan- 
guage and Science,’ London: Constable, 1910. 
An auxiliary language, to meet require- 
ments, should be simple, regular, euphonious, 
and almost immediately intelligible to the 
Occidental world. It should be based upon 
Maximum internationality, and, therefore, 
chiefly neo-Latin, but not wholly so. That 
such a desideratum is within the range of 


FAWCETT. 





possibility will be seen from the short para- 
graph quoted below, which, with the editor’s 
permission, is submitted in evidence: 

On povas previdar la rinasko di ta glorioza 
tempo kande l’eruditi povis interkomunikar 
per linguo komuna ad omni. 

E, F. MacPrxe, 

135, East Eleventh Place, 

Chicago, Illinois. U.S.A 


HE TOMAHAWE (clxvii. 28).—To Mr. 

F. H. CHEETHAM, F.s.a., and Mr. J. F. 
Matuteson, I am indebted for replies that 
give much information about this publica- 
tion. It was fully discussed in ‘ N, and Q.' 
of 1913, 11 S. vii. 369, 413, 454, 515, and viii. 
53, 133, 433. Apparently, the last issue was 
No. 172 of 20 Aug., 1870. 

C. PARTRIDGE, 


OE’S BORROWINGS (cliii. 350; cliv. 
205, 300).—I believe it has not hitherto 
been noted that the fitst stanza of Poe’s 
‘Song ’ beginning, ‘‘ I saw thee on thy bridal 
day,’’ may in part have been suggested by 
the opening lines of Fitz-Greene Halleck’s 
versa, ST 7" ".’ 

I saw thee on thy bridal day, 

When a burning blush came o’er thee, 

Though happiness around thee lay, 

The world all love before thee, 

Killis Campbell, in his fully annotated 
‘Poems of Edgar Allan Poe’ (Boston, 1917, 
p. 156) mentions a possible source for the 
line, ‘‘ I saw thee on thy bridal day.’’ But 
the verse, ‘‘ The world all love before thee ”’ 
and the rhyme of ‘‘ o’er thee”’ and ‘‘ before 
thee’’ may perhaps be traced to Halleck’s 
lines : 

The world is bright before thee, 

Its summer flowers are thine, 

Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 

Thy bosom Pleasure’s shrine .. . 

‘To ****? first appeared, as one of the 
‘* Croaker’’ series, in the New York Evening 
Post for July 7, 1819. This poem seems to 
have attracted little general attention until 
its inclusion in Halleck’s collected volume, 
‘ Alnwick Castle With Other Poems,’ which 
was published in February, 1827. Poe’s 
‘Song’ (originally entitled ‘ To ——- ——’) 
first appeared in ‘ Tamerlane and Other 
Poems by a Bostonian,’ published in the 
summer of 1827. Tradition avers that it was 
addressed to Sarah Elmira Royster. It is 
well to note that the date of the publication 
of Halleck’s volume (February, 1827) in gen- 
eral coincides with the supposed time of Miss 





Royster’s marriage to Mr. Shelton. This 
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fact suggests that Poe may have read Hal- 
leck’s poem while he was smarting under the 
injustice which he had suffered at the hands 
of the lady and her family. 

Apropos of the rhyme ‘‘o’er thee’’ and 
“before thee,’’ used by Halleck and Poe, it 
may be observed that a similar rhyme (‘“‘o’er 
me,’’ ‘‘ bore me,’’ and ‘‘ before me,’’ was 
employed by Poe in ‘ Bridal Ballad,’ which 
was first published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger for January, 1837; and which is 
also thought to refer to the marriage of Miss 
Royster. 

NELson F. ADKINS. 

Washington Square College, 

New York University. 
BEAUMONT (clxvi. 335).—The following 
particulars regarding Sergeant-Major 
Beaumont were recently brought to light in 
a family Bible: 

George and Elizabeth Beaumont, May 5, 1810, 
at Hull, Yorks, married. 

William Geo., son of above, Dec. 25, 
at Hull, Yorks, born. 

Joseph I, son of above, Sept. 25, 1813, at 
Hull, Yorks, born and died: ' 

Joseph II, son of above, Aug. 24, 
Hull, Yorks, born. 

Joseph II, son of above, Aug. 25, 1814, at 
Hull, Yorks, died 

Joseph Thomas, son of above, Nov. 22, 1815 b. 
Villeron, France, bapt. Athlone 1817. 

Amelia Ann, daughter of above, Dec. 12, 1818, 
at Athlone, born. 

Emlier, daughter of above, June 1, 1820, at 
Hull, born, died 1823. 

Mary Elizabeth, daughter of above, Feb. 28, 
1822, at Hull, born, died Woolwich 1823. 

Frederick James, son of above, Sept. 12, 1824, 
Hobart Town Penitentiary, born. 

Sarah Harriet, daughter of above, July 1, 
1826, at Hobart Town, born. 

Charlotte Virginnia, daughter of above, May 
1, 1828, at Hobart Town, born. 

Sgt.-Major George Beaumont died Aug. 10, 
1828, at Hobart Town, having been in charge 
of the prisoners there. 

Elizabeth, his widow, married James 
Cowles at St. David’s Church, Hobart Town 
(no date). Her issue by her second husband 
as entered (without date) was 1, Emlier Isa- 
bella; 2, John Thomas. 

After J. Cowles’s death, Elizabeth married 
P. Dudgeon, stated to have been an English 
gentleman, but had no issue by him. 

Amelia Ann Beaumont married Thomas 
Restel Crowder, at St. David’s Church, 
Hobart Town, Sept. 17, 1833, and had issue. 

Her brother, William George Beaumont, 
married Sarah Ann Johnson, Sept. 2, 1841, 
and had issue which survives to-day. Their 
children -are entered in the Bible also. 


1811, 


1814, at 


Ls 





Have. the Hull Parish Registers been 
printed? If not, perhaps one of your corres- 
pondents can give particulars of this family. 


I. TRentHAM-Epcar. 


T. BEES THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
(clxvi. 315, 427). — The date when the 
college ceased to function does not appear to 
be quite clear. The year given, ‘‘ about 
1894,”’ at the second reference, is not exactly 
right. 

In the ‘Durham Diocesan Calendar’ for 
1926, I find the name of William Thompson 
Laverick, who finished his training at St. 
Bees in 1895 and was ordained by the Bishop 
of Manchester in the same year and was ap.- 
pointed curate of Holy Trinity, Blackburn, 


H. Askew. 


HE CROWN PIECE (celxvi. 46; clxvii. 
52). — Without being able to shed any 
light on the extract from the Observer article, 
I can affirm from personal knowledge that 
the crown or five shilling piece was frequently 
called a ‘‘ cart wheel,’’ but, far from it being 
accounted unlucky, its possession was gener- 
ally prized. 
I have known it made into a brooch and 
worn, or in some cases made to suspend from 
a watch chain. H. Askew. 


“WYE” AS A FIELD-NAME (clxvi. 296, 

338, 374, 391).—Arising out of this dis- 
cussion, certain topics have cropped up on 
which further light is needed to explain in- 
stances which have been adduced. 

Thus, at the second reference, Mr. A. W. 
Boyp mentioned the Cheshire stream, Peover 
Kye, which was commented on at the next re- 
ference by Mr. L. R. M. Stracwan. It may 
be pertinent to point out that Ekwall, ‘ Eng- 
lish River-Names,’ remarks that Peover Eye 
is the name given to the river Peover, of 
which he supplies the following early forms: 
Peuerhee, Peverehe, thirteenth century; 
Peure, 1276-7; Peuerehee, post 1586. These 
are followed by forms ending in -ey and -te: 
Pyverey, c. 1540; Piuerey, 1577; Piuereie, 
1586, after which the suffix disappears. 

These should supply some indication of the 
pronunciation of ‘* eye’’ in the modern name. 

The statement made at the third reference, 
that Derbyshire Eyam contains the dative 
plural of ég is not confirmed by Johnstone, 
* Place-Names of England and Wales,’ who 
says that this name is not recorded in Dom, 
but it is recorded in the Norman-English 
Pipe Rolls (1155) as Hehham, ‘‘ High 
Home,”’ from O.E. héah, héh, third to fifth 
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= century. Hey in conjunction with -ham. : 
been There is a leseship in the parish of Son- The Library. 
rres- ning (Oxon) with the dual name Eye and |-— SE 
mily, Dunsdon, which has not been alluded to. | Lady Precious Stream. An old Chinese 
AR, Alexander, ‘ Place-Names of Oxfordshire,’ Play done into English according to its 
derives the first name from O.E. ieg, ig, add- traditional style by S. I. Hsiung. 
. ing that the name ieg was applied to any (Methuen: 8s. 6d. net.). 
an ri piece of land near water, and does not neces- AN enthusiastic preface from the pen of 
sarily signify an island in the modern sense. Professor Lascelles Abercrombie dis- 
bout Then also it is to be noted that there is a poses the reader ef this play te enievinent 
— village .amed Eye in North Herefordshire, | ¢, exhilaration even—an caleuated pa soon 
, said to be derived from O.E. ig, island, as | discovers to be flowing from more than one 
in it lies between two small streams. source There is first the somewhat rare 
PoE Skeat, “ Place-Names of Suffolk,’ says of Fy pleasure of entering into a quite unfamiliar 
ish : that it is a common suffix which represents | yet well-developed convention and observing 
aa the Anglian eg, A.S, ieg, ig, an island. It | where it resembles, where differs from, our 
a meant not only ‘‘island’’ in the modern | own, This old popular play its translator 
— sense, but peninsula, or any piece of land | has stated, would hardly by a cultivated 
pws wholly or partially surrounded by brooks or | Chinese be accounted as literature; Professor 
xvii. marshy country. In D.B. and Latin docu- | Abercrombie compares it with ‘ Dr. Faustus’ 
| any ments it is often expressed by eta. One of | or ‘ Punch’ in that it represents a nexus of 
ticle the old forms of Eye (Suffolk) as recorded in | themes with distinct plot and characters yet 
that Domesday Book, is Kiam (dative case). This | with as many variants as there are com 
ently may have influenced the suggestion that | panies that perform it. The folk-themes are 
being Eyam (Derbyshire) was to be explained on | those common, one might almost say, to every 
ener- these lines. H. Askew. | human society that has attained to story- 
‘e . » PAD | telling: the marriage of a potentate’s 
FEATHER IN HIS CAP ” (clxvi. 371, 8 8 -. 
Pre 409).—Wailace in ‘Popular Sayings op ge the ms, agp tang best Ne 
7 Dissected,’ Fisher Unwin (1894) remarks that om ? ” segerces Poa se (and. Bere Aine 
DW. this saying, for the most part of peaceable a. ic) o trind “fetthtal a = pase 
296 implication, has anything but a peaceable ‘ Oe ey nth see = 
296, es <4 ‘ », |long separation from her husband; the 
5 dis- origin; is in fact, a barbarous ‘‘ remainder.’’ | beeping of an cath in en Wrexmestel We 
p on In an explanation of it, he remarks that there | rey po on te wine tien The st i ye 
. in are grounds for believing that certain ethno- | the rage Peat rend te fh ial ol ying o eb 
logical ties exist between the Chinese and the | , a vs “t aes, ieee cra ‘ lin Lang r 
_W. Mexican Indians. However this may be, pe sealt 4 phys aban SS auainieee Pe 
eover the two sense possessed in common the cus- | rough old table Rs to pte? a rock and a 
at 18 tom of donning as headgear one feather for | ie fee & tues. thake abe oleb “ meeueetie 
may every enemy they had killed in open warfare. | a iS witht ‘oleh’ ip diated aa oaiws 
Eng- Hence the expression ‘‘ a feather in his cap ”’ | g : 8 te | 
g h . persons and things where they are required 
+ Eye as come to be-used as s colloquialism for | to be whom the trained audience no more re- 
personal victory of some kind. | , 
er, of GD Mas | gards than our audiences regard the un- 
TMs + Sip sie * | naturalness of stage-lighting in our own 
tury ; UTHOR OF POEM WANTED (elxvii. | theatres. The introduction and the placing 
These 30). — “And when the last Great Scorer | of the players, one sees by Mr. Hsiung’s aid 
| te: comes etc.” is said by John o’London | are also matters of convention, and the same 
ereie (‘Treasure Trove’ ps 150) to be the last | 1 : or te : : It i 
, stanza in a poem of thirteen by Grantland | © ement enters into t elr conversation. t is 
Rice of the New York Tribune. | all on the same plan with certain like con- 
of the Lawrence Pauuies. | Ventions in our Western folk-tales, long since 
1ame, Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. | discarded. ott a afresh in 
rence, The : -., | connection with what is foreign to us in 
lative ae ee Pad Pigg ang ac | Chinese,.one begins to re-estimate their ar- 
— Eee. R...% _M. P sing Ph ma « ree | tistic and dramatic value. P 
who authority tor this in the enda to the las However, when all is said, we depend for 
Dom, Ont of Mr. Gurney Benham’s Book our knowledge and enjoyment of ‘ Lady 
iglish , Frank G. G. Carr. | Precious Stream ’ on reading a book, that is, 
—_ 1, Burnsall Street. Chelsea. on Mr. Hsiung. It is very difficult to believe 
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that this translation is not the work of an 
Englishman. - The dialogue is extraordinarily 
skilful and happy—faultlessly idiomatic; 
simple and clear, yet not banal; comic where 
need be without being stridently so; and 
pathetic without losing a certain aloofness, 
which makes no detraction from its effective- 
ness. Moreover, the characters come out 
admirably: the pompous Prime Minister, 
Precious Stream’s father; Madam Chen, her 
mother, who ‘‘ by obeying people all her life 
—has acquired a benignant look and a soft 
voice ’’; the good sister and her good hus- 
band, and the baddish sister and her bad hus- 
band; the Princess of the Western Regions 
—the most unlike a western character of any; 
and Precious Stream herself, whose charm. 
ing disposition is very far indeed from being 
insipid. The least successful personage is 
perhaps the hero, who rises from the posi- 
tion of gardener to that of a conqueror and 
a king. The incidents—of the fairy-tale 
order—acquire, through the individuality of 
the characters much of the quality belonging 
to scenes taken from life. If our readers in 
their idea of the book combine these merits 
with that of its being genuinely Chinese, they 
will readily see that it offers unusual delights, 
which are brought home by stage directions 
and explanations of an uncommonly pleasant 
turn. 

We are informed that Mr. Hsiung is a 
graduate of the National Peking Normal 
University and that he took his degree in 
English. He has himself from his youth 
been connected with the stage both as actor 
(at Peking) and as manager (at Shanghai). 
He translated Franklin’s Autobiography into 
Chinese while yet a boy, and has since trans- 
lated works of Hardy, Shaw and Barrie. The 
play we are now considering is his first ren- 
dering of Chinese into English. Besides 
this, he has done professional work in the 
Minkuo University and work as a journalist 
and editor. We understand that he is at the 
moment in London on his first visit to Eng- 
land. 

It remains to say that, besides several] 
black and white illustrations by Mr. Chiang 
Yee, the volume contains three colour-prints, 
the work of the distinguished artist, Mr. 
Hsu-Pei-Hung, known in Europe as Ju Péon. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By L. Wolff. 
(Paris: Henri Didier). 

ENCH students of English letters owe 

much to Professor Wolff, of the Univer- 

sity of Rennes, for translations and criticism 

of English poetry and fiction and for bio- 





graphical studies of English authors. His 
new work is by no means the least deserving 
of attention. It should be read with profit 
as an example of critical method quite as 
much as for its account of Rossetti. Much of 
the modern criticism which proves itself able 
to arrest the reader, consists virtually of 
obiter dicta; M. Wolff dispenses with obiter 
dicta almost entirely. Phase by phase he 
systematically examines Rossetti’s work as a 
painter, his work as a poet, his character as 
a man. He points out merits carefully and 
in detail; with equal care and particularity 
he points out defects. That his grasp of the 
poet is genuine is attested by the translations 
with which he has been generous. ‘The 
Blessed Damozel’ (‘La Damoiselle Elue’) and 
‘Sister Helen’ seemed to us the most suc 
cessful, In the former, though it has the 
feeling of translation, the dreamy delicacy-- 
and even the quality in this peculiar to Ros. 
setti—are throughout happily suggested, here 
and there definitely caught; in the latter the 
full value of the contrast between the child's 
simplicity and the woman’s cruel vengeance, 
as well as the characteristic Scottish uncan- 
niness of the story, are surprisingly well con- 
veyed, notwithstanding that, for this last at 
any rate, French is something of an alien 
vehicle, Only—inevitably—the refrain shows 
itself stubborn, On all the ballads—perhaps 
the best things Rossetti did—M. Wolff is 
especially satisfactory. 

With M. Wolff’s general interpretation of 
Rossetti as a man and as an artist, most 
English readers will agree. Perhaps, from 
the point of view of biography, more promin- 
ence should have been given to Christina. 
Rossetti’s limitations—particularly where 
these touch the relations of sense-perception 
to thought, and where, as a poet’s, his con- 
ceptions of love are concerned—we find judici- 
ously and sympathetically indicated. At the 
same time it seems to us that the very 
thoroughness of M. Wolff’s understanding of 
his subject has a little got in his way, so that 
he hardly realises the total significance of 
these limitations and rates Rossetti, after all, 
somewhat too high—mentioning him in the 
same breath, though not indeed claiming for 
him actual equality, with Keats; giving him 
personal credit, too, for a certain amount 
of what, within his circle, amounts to com- 
mon form. This makes some pages of 
the book drag a little. Nevertheless, 
its method compels appreciation; and the 
opinions of a distinguished French critic upon 
an English poet cannot but be both interest- 
ing and instructive. 
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After Shelley: The Letters of Thomas Jef- | 
ferson Hogg to Jane Williams. Edited | 
with a Biographical Introduction by Sylva 
Norman. (Oxford University Press. 


7s. 6d. net). 


E title of this book is 
for the memory of Shelley is not only its 
justification, but also, through the better part 
of it, a sort of secret point de repere. Hogg, 
who shared Shelley’s Oxford escapade, whose 
biography of his friend will always engage 








admirers, whose moral obtuseness in more 
than one direction combines so oddly with an 
evidently unaffected sensibility to what is 
rare and delicate, is a figure pretty clearly 
ascertained, though the editor of his letters 
has been able to find no very fully detailed 
memoir of him. All the more welcome, then, 
are the particulars here brought together ; 
their principal effect, and that of the letters, 
isto round out more substantially the domes- 
tic side of him. 

It is odd to think of the ‘‘ magnetic Lady ”’ 
as an old woman of eighty-six or so. Clearly 
she had all the charm, the capacities for hap- 
piness and the inward disadvantages of a 


soler. Her mere presence could soothe. We 
shall continue to know her best and most 
truly through Shelley’s poems to her, but her 
biography here, as well as Hogg’s letters, add 
a great deal of much value towards the under- 
standing of the poems. Shelley’s description 
of her at the outset of their acquaintance : 
‘an extremely pretty and gentle woman, ap- 
parently not very clever,’’ seems the correct 
framework within which to re-construct her. 
An unfortunate very early marriage, and a 
consequent irregularity in her life, tended 
perhaps to re-inforce a naturally strong bent 
towards altruism which would have required 
to balance it a stronger intellect and greater 
good fortune than fell to her lot. Hogg 
writes to her tenderly; at Norton, in 1824, 
or travelling on the continent during the 
autumn and winter of 1825-6, he feels the 
lover’s longing for his lady and often ex- 
presses it well; but he seems to address him- 
self also to some recognised, though beloved 
rather than despised, weakness in her. Prob- 
ably Trelawny, writing of her in her seven- 
ties, hits the mark: ‘‘ Jane is well, she is a 
born slave—first to Dina [her daughter by 
Williams], now to Prudentia [her daughter 


later life—she survived H 
years—show her graceful an 


by twenty-two 
dignified, still 








happily chosen | one would expect: clever, plainly the writ- 


the attention and indignation of Shelley’s | ously tempered to the taste of a gentle and 
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gifted with that magnetic, healing touch; 
still a musician, and a lover of long fuchsias ; 
and still able to talk Hindustani—a language 
learnt in her girlhood in India, where she 
had contracted that disastrous marriage. 

In themselves Hogg’s letters are much what 


| ing of a well practised hand, somewhat tak- 


ing its ease ; showing acute observation condi- 
tioned by the literary and intellectual fash- 
ions prevalent among men of the world at 
the time; occasionally a little caustic; obvi- 


womanly reader and perhaps, as in the des- 


| cription of a visit to the Protestant cemetery 


at Rome, sometimes genuinely influenced by 
a knowledge of her sentiments. They should 
be useful to anyone collecting data for a 
study of travel of a century ago. 

The book will be noted by students of Shel- 


| ley and of the period as a definite and valu- 


| Publications of the Thoresby Society. 


woman born to be first and foremost a con- | 


able addition to their available material, 
abundant as that is. A word must be said in 
appreciation of the portrait of Jane, and also 
of the printing and appearance of the volume. 


1931. 
Vol. XXXI. Part iii.; Vol. XXXIII. 
Part ii. (The Thoresby Society, 16, Queen 
Square, Leeds, 2). 

HE former of these two instalments con- 

tains the entries in the Hunslet Register 
from June, 1785, to the end of 1812—a con 
tinuation—together with an Index of Per- 
sons, running to nearly 100 pages, compiled 
by Mr. Jesse Andrews Myers, and also an 

Index of Places. 

The other contains Miscellanea, to wit: 
a continuation of the Extracts from the Leeds 
Intelligencer—here from Jan. 5, 1768, to the 
following Dec. 27; an account of William 


| Boyne the numismatist, by Mr. G. D. Lumb, 


to which are appended letters from Boyne to 
his friend John Dixon, ranging from 1846 
to 1885; a series of one hundred and thirty 
original and unregistered documents (wills, 
inventories and bonds) belonging to the Man- 


| orial Courts of Temple Newsam, Co. York, 


by Hogg].’’ The glimpses given of her in | 


and now preserved at York in the District 
Probate Registry—here printed under the 
care of Mr. G. E. Kirk; a full article on the 
Manorial System and Copyhold Tenure by 
the late George Glover Alexander; and fin- 
ally, printed in full, with the exception of 
texts from Scripture and certain abbrevia- 
tions, the monumental inscriptions—first 
those in the church, then those in the church- 
yard—at St. John’s Church, Leeds. The 
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churchyard inscriptions were copied by Mr. | erous manuscripts which he describes—all- 


Lumb about the year 1900; we have 
here forty-five closely printed pages of them, 
enough to attest the greatness of the labour 
involved. We have given sufficient indica- 
tion for the experienced reader to gather that 
this number is a good one: the article on 
the manorial system in particular should 
prove welcome and useful to many students. 


The two recently published volumes of the 
World’s Classics series which we received the 


other day from the Oxford University Press, | 


are among the best of their number. One 
brings us Five pre-Shakespearean Comedies, 
to wit: Medwall’s ‘ Fulgens and Lucrece’ ; 


Heywood’s ‘The Four PP.’; Udall’s ‘ Ralph | 


Roister Doister’ ; ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ ; 
and George Gascoigne’s ‘Supposes’ with an 
Introduction, .which it is needless to praise, 
by Dr. F. 8. Boas. The other, to which the 


Introduction is supplied by Mr. A. K. Mc- | 


Ilwraith, contains Five Elizabethan Come- 
dies (Lyly’s ‘Campaspe’; Peele’s ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale’; Greene’s ‘Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay’; Dekker’s ‘ Shoemakers’ 
Holiday,’ and ‘The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton’). All these are fully worth a reading 
for their own sake; and still better worth it 


as furnishing a background in the reader’s | 


mind to Shakespeare, from whom, for lack 
of such a background, most people undoubt- 
edly get less enjoyment than otherwise they 
might. A welcome feature in 
volumes is the reproduction of title-pages. 


We have received from Messrs. Benham and | 


Company, of Colchester, a lively little 
fourpenny pamphlet entitled Dialect and 
Songs of Essex, by Mr. H. Cranmer-Byng. 
Among many good remarks, we noticed a 
description of Halect as the survival of not 
merely an older but also a ‘‘simpler ’’ form 


of speech. That dialect is usually spoken by | 


persons in some sort ‘‘ simpler’’ than those 


who commonly use sophisticated speech may | 


be granted; and, moreover, ‘‘simple’’ is a 


word that readily attaches itself to ‘‘ dia- | 


lect ’’—but we are rather inclined to question 
whether, as a matter of fact, dialect is charac- 
teristically ‘‘ simple.’’ 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Looxine through Catalogue No. 177 sent 
to us by Mr. Bernarp Hattipay, of Leices- 
ter, we were specially interested in the num- 





these little | 


connected with Voyages and Travels, or with 
| foreign administration. There is a Genogsg © 
manuscript on vellum which makes something 

| of a link with Columbus, being the Minute 
| Book of the Genoese Senate for 1432 and 

| for 1526-32. It would be good to know h 

| this came to wander away from Genoa. | 

| is here offered for £15. Then there is 

| French manuscript of the early eighteenth” 
century entitled ‘ Histoire des Arabes,’ which 
appears never to have been published. It 
may or may not be of actual value; it is cer. 
| tainly of considerable bulk (£6 10s.). Two 
Post Office manuscripts detailing plans for 
establishing a General Post from England to 
India, the one by Constantinople, the other 
| by Venice, Leghorn or Otranto, are L 
| dated 1798 and both priced £5 5s. ; another, 
| priced £10 10s., of the same date, contains 
Mr. Lusignan’s General Report on the Estab- 
lishing of an Indian Post. Under ‘ Europe’ 
| we have another manuscript which it is sug 
| prising to find in a bookseller’s catalogue, ~ 
|namely, the original parish register of 
| burials, from 1581 to 1646, of the parish of 
| St. Mathurin, Maine-et-Loire, France. This 
| is a folio volume in the original limp vellum 
| wrapper written in different -hands on 174 
pages, and is offered for £15. ‘ A Descrip- 
| tion of Places and Occurrences in a Tout 
| through Holland, Dutch Brabant ‘and the 
| Austrian Netherlands, in the Autumn of the 
year 1791 ’—offered for £18 10s.--is the work 
|of a Mr. Watson of Pulgrave, Suffolk, who 
illustrates his narrative with water-colour 
drawings of some topographical interest if 
of smal! artistic merit. We noted further, 
| a collection of letters home by John Saun- 
ders, working as a missionary in Sydney ~ 
copied into a quarto album which includes 
/some other matters (1834-6: £25), and 
a Manuscript account of the negotiations 
leading up to the Peace of the Pyrenees, im 
a volume bound in red morocco bearing the 
arms of John Sheffield, Duke of Buc i? 
ham and Normanby (1659: £10 10s.). 0 
‘turn from manuscripts, we may mention 
| there is here a complete run, from 1775 to 
| 1782, of the Remembrancer, 14 vols. in con- 
| temporary calf and in fine state—2£38. 

| 
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Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queri 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints 
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